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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OBITUARY STATISTICS. 

I have recently selected from the obituaries 
“which have been published in Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer the deaths which occurred at the age 
of seventy years and upwards, amounting to 
twenty three hundred and eighty-three, con- 
sisting of men, twelve hundred and four; 
of women, eleven hundred and seventy nine. 

When tabulated, this record affords many 
curious and interesting results. 

The First table exhibits the number of men, 
of women, and the total, whofdied at the sev- 
_ eral ages from seventy to one hundred and 
seven. 

The Second exhibits, in the: same manner, 
the number of survivors of men, of women, 
and of the total, who were still living at the 
ages mentioned. aaeadec Rael 

In reference to these statistics it is proper 
to-observe : ; 

1, That they have been collected during a 
period of more than thirty six years. 

2. That they embrace quite a large 
graphical district of country, and therefure 
cannot have been specially influenced by 
seasons or localities; and 

3. That they are almost entirely composed 
of members of the Sociely of Friends and of 
what have been called Friendly People—those 
who have more or less adopted their simple 
and temperate habits. oa 

These tables will probably exhibit to most 
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readers an unexpecjed degree of longevity, as 


shown by the numbers who have reached the 
more advanced periods of life. 

They also clearly evidence the fact that 
women are longer lived than men by several 
years, at least after they have reached seventy 
years. 

From the first table it will appear that 
from the age of seventy up to eighty two, 
inclusive, there were more deaths of the men 
than of the women, with the exception of one 
inexplicable irregularity. From  eighty- 
three upward the ratio of deaths is generally 
reversed, sometimes to a remarkable degree. 

Perhaps this feature is more obviously seen 
iu the second table. The men started with a 
plurality of twenty five, which in three years. 
was reduced to unity. After the age of 
seventy-five the women survivors greatly 
outnumber the men, till at eighty-three and 
eighty-four they present a reserve corps of 
survivors amounting to one hundred and ele- 
ven and one hundred and six, respectively. 

It has been claimed that Friends are from 
habit longer lived than other portions of the 
community, and with some show of plausi- 
bility, but I am not acquainted with statistics 
to substantiate the fact. 

The Public Ledger furnishes a long daily 
list of obituaries, with an interesting sum- 
mary both weekly and half-yearly; but it 
unfortunately commences at eighty years 
instead of seventy. Itjwould obviously en 
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large the field of Jabor, but I think that it 
would increase the value of the record in a 
threefold greater ratio if it was commenced 
at’ seventy. This appears to be about the 
period of life when age* becomes a factor in 
the statistics of mortality. As the above 
tables clearly show that men are shorter lived 
—die earlier than women, especially during 
the first decade, it results that in the Ledger 
record this important factor is dropped off 
and Jost in the period from seventy to eighty. 





TasBxs I. | Tasxe II. 
The Number of Deaths at | The Number of Survivors 
the Several Ages. at the Ages. 
Age. Men. Women. Total.| Men. Women. Total. 
70 51 49 100 | 1,204 1,179 2,383 
71 63 41 £104/1,153 1,130 2,283 
72 69 459 128/1,090 1,089 2,179 
1 45 79 124 | 1,021 1,080 2,051 
74 81 60 141 976 951 1,927 
75 68 46 114 | 895 891 1,786 
76 69 49 118 | 827 845 1,672 
77 73 48 121 758 796 1,554 
78 72 70 142 685 748 1,433 
79 73 49 122 613 678 1,291 
80 73 66 139 540 629 1,169 
81 60 47 107 467 563 1,031 
82 56 54 110 | 407 *516 923 
83 46 61 97 | 351 462 813 
84 51 73 124 | 305 411 716 
85 35 55 90 | 254 338 592 
86 39 56 95 | 219 283 502 
87 37 44 81 180 227 407 
88 28 37 65 143 183 326 
89 18 26 44 115 146 261 
90 28 25 63 | 97 120 217 
91 13 2 40 69 95 164 
. 92 8 22 30 | 56 68 124 
93 13 12 25 | 48 46 94 
94 10 1 17 35 34 69 
95 10 6 16 25 27 52 
96 1 5 6 15 21 36 
97 6 40 10 14 16 30 
98 “ 5 9 8 12 20 
99 coos 2 2 4 7 11 
100 2 cove 2 2 5 9 
101 eal eves ence 1 nee 7 
102 1 1 2 cove 4 ove 
103 ese 1 1 cove 3 § 
104 eove cove eves oo o ove 
105 cove 1 1 eee 2 4 
106 eves 1 1 eee 1 3 
107 1 1 2 1 1 2 


— 


1,204 1,179 2,383 


In my tables the number of men and 
women is very nearly equal, the former 
having a small excess, which, however, is 
very soon reversed. Thus: 

At 70 years, 1,204 men, 1,179 women. 
80 540 629 
90 97 120 etc. 


In a half-yearly summary clipped from the 


sind eects ean 

*This idea accords with the view expressed by 
Israel’s Psalmist: 

“The days of our years are three score and ten 
years; and if by reason of strength they be four 
score years, yet is their strength labor and sorrow ; 
for it is soon cut off.” (Psalms xc, 10.) 


Ledger, for the first balf of last year, I find, 
of eighty years and upward, 
153 men, 279 women. 

This extremely low ratio of the number of 
men to that of women—only about 5 to 9— 
is doubtless owing to the cause alluded to— 
the number of men had already been deci- 
mated during the period from seventy to 
eighty, before the record commenced, If this 
is 80 it must greatly vitiate the statistics. 

E. MICHENER. 





“THE Lord is thy keeper,” but not thy 
jailer. His keeping is not confinement; it is 

rotection. When you commit your ways to 

im He does not abridge your liberty; He 
only defends you against the evil. 


THE BEATITUDES ILLUSTRATED. 

We have observed with great satisfaction 
that many outside of our own denomina- 
tional circle have borne glad witness to the 
worth and beauty of the character of our 
beloved Lucretia Mott. Nothing that has 
appeared in the public press has seemed to 
us so entirely adequate to the subject as the 
testimony of William H. Furness, in a me- 
morial discourse delivered in Philadelphia 
on Twelth month 5th, 1880.—Eps. 

“Upon her long and saintly life,” he said, 
“rested those immortal benedictions—the 
beatitudes. 

‘Blessed was her spirit, lowly in self-for- 

etfulnees, for hers was the kingdom of 

eaven. In the love and trust that she in- 
spired hers was more than a queenly 
authority. 

“Husband and childrer had gone before 





_| ber, and she mourned; but blessed was she 
when she mourned, for she was comforted. - 


No funeral gloom darkened the day to her. 
All selfish sorrow was lost in the well-epring 
of consolation that overflowed her heart— 
her unfailing sympathy for all sufferers. 

“ Bleseed was her benignant spirit, for the 
earth with all its springs of joy, all the 
beauty and glory of the natural world were 
her inheritance. 

“ Hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness, blessed was she, for she was filled; con- 
tent, merciful, she obtained ceaseless tokens 
of the Divine mercy; pure hearted, she was 
blessed with the ever present, all inspiring 
vision of the infinite goodness of God. Having 
ever close to her heart the cause of peace 
among men and nations, blessed was she, a 
child of God. 

“She was unconsciously, in her own per- 
son, & witness to the highest human power— 
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the power of character penetrated and fash- 
ioned by the love of the right. She inspired 
respect by simply being. Her supreme devo 
tion to the cause of freedom and peace did 
not take her mind away from the ordinary 
concerns of life nor abate one jot of her in- 
terest in the daily joys and sorrows of our 
common humanity. 

“On more than one occasion it was my 
privilege to officiate at weddings where she 
was present, and when the marriage service 
was over she was moved to speak a word of 
counsel to the bridal pair, and she discharged 
the office with such a grace that all wedding 
ceremonies seemed unfinished when her be- 
v nign voice was not heard there. Philanthro- 

pists, dwelling constantly upon great princi- 
| ples, are often found to be unfitted for life as 
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tive, he remarked, with emphasis, ‘She is a 
good, sensible woman.’ 

‘“*No one was more fully inspired with the 
best spirit of the denomination under which 
she was born than Lucretia Mott. She was 
a Friend of the Friends. Guided always by 
the inner light, with the deepest respect for 
humanity, no pomp and circumstance of rank 
could disconcert her. She was ready to speak 
her word—how faithfully—to all, however 
exalted their position, and she commanded 
their respect. Forty years ago she went, a 
representative of this country, to the World’s 
Convention, in London, but she was refused 
admission. The English reformers would 
tolerate no women as delegates. She was in- 
vited, however, to a breakfast, at which per- 
sons of high rank were present. She thought 
it a good occasion to say what she would 
have said in the Convention had she been 
admitted to it, and she rose and addressed 
the brilliant company. There were those 
present who had voted against her being re- 
ceived as a delegate to the Convention. When 
she began to speak their amazement at her 
daring to preach in so august a presence was 
depicted on every feature. But a sudden 
and amusing change came, it was observed, 
over their faces when they saw duchesses 
and earls giving her their respectful atten- 
tion, and occasionally bowing their heads in 
assent to her utterances. ‘I do not wonder,’ 
said my friend Waldo Emerson to me once 




































itis. They care not to adjust themselves to 

its ordinary claims, careless even of that 

homely quality which a common proverb 
pronounces next to Godliness. The father of 
Mirabeau entitled himself ‘the friend of 
man,’ but, as Mr. Carlyle tells us, he quar- 
| reled with all his kindred, with all, indeed, 
with whom he came in contact, and it was 
only beyond the circle of his acquaintance 
that he felt free to love men. Our venerated 

| friend had nothing of this spurious philan- 
y thropy. She dwelt in the world while she 
dwelt above it, diffusing happiness all around 
her. ‘ When the ear heard her, then it bless- 

ed her; when the eye saw her, it bore witness 

* to her. 


The blessing of those who were 
ready to perish came upon her. She was 
clothed in righteousness, and judgment was 
her robe and diadem. The cause of the un- 
known she searched out. She dwelt as a 
ueen in the midst of her people, as a com- 
orter among mourners.’ (Job, 29th chap.) 
“As her eye was single, her whole being 
was full of light, and her personal influence, 
the influence inseparable from such a charac- 
ter as hers, was very great. I have no words 
to tell how much I owe to her. As I look 
back now I remember how often she came to 
me or had me in her house and at her table 
to awaken my slumbering sympathy with the 
oppressed. 
“ But who could resist that countenance 
and that voice? In 1850, I think it was, on 
the memorable occasion when the annual 
meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society in New 
York was broken in upon by a mob—on one 
of those excited days Lucretia Mott went 
into a restaurant in the vicinity of the meet- 
ing, where she recognized the leader of the 
mob at one of the tables, and she went and 
sat down by him. When he came out he ac: 
costed the gentleman who was waiting for 
her, and asked him whether that lady was his 
mother. Upon being answered in the nega- 





when we came from hearing Lucretia Mott 


speak, ‘I do not wonder that Lady Byron 
liked her. 


She belongs to the aristocracy.’ 
“She never dreamed of being eloquent. 
Her single thought was to.express her own 
convictions simply and plainly, holding the 
truth ‘equal to its own support.’ She oak 
an apt quotation from Scripture. When 
pleading for the right of women to speak in 
public, she quoted the words of the woman 
of Samaria, and asked, ‘Why may not a 
woman go to the men of the city and say, 
*“*Come, see a man who has told me all 
things that ever I did?”’ 

“The leading Abolitionists were stigma- 
tized as raving fanatics; and yet there was 
nothing more remarkable in their great lead- 
er, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, and in Lucretia 
Mott than the perfect composure of their de- 
livery. There was the tone of profound 
faith, but oo vehement accents, no violent 
gesticulation. All was as calm as the heaven 
above them. 

‘What a touching sight was that when, in 
the close crowded basement of the Hall of 
the Philosophical Society in Fifth street, 
Lucretia Mott stood like a guardian spirit 
in her pure Quaker garb, more beautiful 
there than the white robe and wings of an 
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angel, side by side with a poor, ragged fugi- 
tive on trial for the liberty which is dearer 
than life. 

“ It was forty-seven years ago yesterday that 
a smal], devoted company met in this city to 
form the American Anti-Slavery Society, and 
to put forth a second Declaration of Human 
Rights, immortal like the First. ‘More than 
fifty-seven years have elasped,’ says the 
Second Declaration, ‘since a band of patriots 
convened in this place to devise measures for 
the deliverance of this country from a foreign 
yoke. They were few in numbers, poor in re- 
sources ; but the honest conviction that Truth, 
Justice and Right were on their side made 
them invincible. We have met together for 
the achievement of an enterprise without 
which theirs would be incomplete. . . In 
purity of motive, in earnestnees of zeal, in 
decision of purpose, in intrepedity of action, 
in steadfastness of spirit, we would not be in- 
ferior to them.’ In the adoption of this De- 
claration, which came, as a friend has re- 
marked, from the heart and hand of Gar- 
rison, Lucretia Mott took part, and some 
amendments were made at her suggestion. 
Considering what a grand result has within 
half a century followed the enterprise so 
hopeless once, that the Abolitionists felt at 
times that the utmost they could accomplish 
would be a life-long protest against slavery, 
shall not the Second Declaration of human 
rights stand side by side in sanctity with the 
First ? 

“Our venerated friend was no lees interes- 
ted in the Cause of Peace among the nations, 
in the abolition of war. But what good cause 
is there to which-her heart was not open? 

‘¢ The conquerors of the earth have had their day, 
Their fame lies weltering in a bloody shroud. 

As crime and desolation haste away, 
So fade their glory and their triumphs proud. 

Thou, loving friend—a fairer wreath is thine, 

Base envy cannot blast, nor time destroy ; 

Thou wert enlisted in a cause divine, 

Which yet shall fill all earth and heaven with joy. 

To calm the passions of a hostile world, 

To make content and happiness increase, 
In every clime to see that flag unfurled. 
Long since uplifted by the Prince of Peace ; 
This was thy soul's desire, thy being’s aim, 
No barrier could impede, no opposition tame.” 
—W. Lloyd Garrison, 


nionship they need and will accept. I 

lieve in absolute religion above all written 
revelations. All revelations presuppose and 
appeal to it. Absolute religion rests on abso- 
solute truth. I do not think that truth is 
wholly a relative matter, but that there is an 
absolute basis of truth in all minds, which is 
the same, and that in all difficulties growing 
out of the relation of old religious ideas to 
new facts we shall have enough of absolute 
truth to carry us through. In these periods 
of transition, all remedies must prove their 
adaptation to our needs by satisfying the 
necessities of our reason and our spiritual 
wants—J, G. Whittier. 

































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“HOW TO SPEND MONEY.” 


This is the title of a sensible article in the 
“ Grocers’ Price Current” of a latedate. It 
is a subject that all who have the earning and 
spending of money should be interested in, 
and especially is it necessary at this season of 
the year when all our stores are displaying 
their goods and wares in the most attractive 
way. Besides, the taste for ornamentation is 
carried into eveiy part of home life, so that 
from one end of the house to the other there 
is an overflow of what is intended to repre- 
sent the beautiful and in the hands of the 
really cultivated and refined is an expression 
of beauty that renders the home more attrac- 
tive and throws a charm around the most 
common-place things. 

But fashion rules so supremely that taste 
and skill and the fine appreciation of the fit- 
ness of things is lost sight of and every one 
catches, not the inspiration of beauty, but the 
impulse to do or to have what others are 
doing and having, regardless of all those deli- 
cate points that constitute true art. 

It is the wisest economy for each one to 
keep within the bounds of what can be 
affurded and in the matter of taste and orna- 
ment to attempt nothing that will not in ite 
accomplishment lift the thought to a higher 
standard of excellence end a livelier appre- 
hension of the beauty of the visible world 
and tend to enlarge the cunceptions of that 
Divine wisdom, which, in forming the Uni- 
verse, moulded all things after a fashion that 
gives pleaeure to the outward senses and fills 
the heart of the true worshipper with grati- 
tude and a living desire to conform to the 
holy pattern. 

With the hope that the article alluded to 
will be a word in season to others, as it has 
been to me, it is here appended. L.J.R. 

“There is so much diversity of taste and 
of judgment in this world full of beautiful 
and useful things that to attempt an answer 





I BELIEVE that humanity will, by and by, 
come into more definite relations with the 
future life than thse we have now. The blank 
uncertainty about all the dead is a great bur- 
den to many souls, and it would be a great 
Jelief to them to have a trustworthy aseur. 
ance from one of the dead as to the condition 
of the dead. But I believe that the silence 
of the grave is well ordered, and that God 
gives men all the spiritual influence and com- 
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might put one in the quandary of the child 
in @ great toy store, with a small coin in his 
pocket. What to buy? The answer which 
seems to be at hand is, the world is all before 
you; buy anything in it that suits you—if 
you can pay for it. 

“ We would rather say, practise productive 
expenditure only. Lay out the money where 
it will do the most good, to yourself, to your 
family, and to others. But it is not enough 
to say that expenditure should be productive, 
for much depends upon the question, what 
kind of things should we make it produce? 
Shall we rule out the ornamental, and the 
pleasures of sentiment and social life? As 
these have their benefits, and as indeed their 
enjoyment may, when in moderation, promote 
health, cheerfulness, long life and true man- 
hood as well as money laid away, or bread 
and meat eaten at the table, we should not 
say that money expended for these is unpro- 
ductive. ° a a 

“First, every man able to afford it should 
buy what he really needs. Need is relative, 
and no one can decide for another. Great 
errors have been committed by obtruding a 
standard of our own upon other people. Yet 
every wise man ought to be able to say for 
himeelf what he needs, distinguishing between 
imagiaary, capricious and unnatural wants, 
and those which are worthy, manly and there- 
fore real. The wants of appetite, intensified 
by gluttony, and other bad habits, are fear- 
fully real in one sense, but not in the sense 
intended here. They are not manly, for in 
them the man is not just and true to himself. 

“Spend so that both parties to the transac: 
tion will be benefited, yourself and the person 
to whom the money falls. Even in charity 
he who gives and he who takes are benefited, 
but our charity must not be indiscriminate. 
Things of permanent value are to be pre- 
ferred to those that are transient, 

“Tt is much better to lay out fifty thousand 
dollars in building a marble residence than 
to spend the same in building a palace of ice 
upon a solidly frozen river. As near as pos- 
sible, see that the money is spent for some- 
thing that is not lost to the world. If ex- 

ended for our support while we pass the time 
in idleness, it is lost to the world, for an idle 
man is neither useful nor ornamental, and 
the world really has no place for him. There 
are idle purchases as well as idle people, and 
though the maker or seller may be profited, 
it requires the double benefit of a good return 
to both seller and buyer to gain for the trans- 
action the good name we are seeking for it. 

“ Tt does not follow that because the Ameri- 
can people buy nowadays in proportion more 
home-made goods than formerly, they are 
shuoning luxurious methods o 








lavishly commended simpl 





spending 


money. We may be in fault in easing our 

consciences by saying we are not seeking now 

after foreign luxuries. 

ing how to weave luxurious fabrics, how to 

manufacture expensive wines, and how to 

ae wealth by the various triumphs of art. 
nD 


Americans are learn- 


still the ever-recurring question comes 


up, and more loudly, that has come often 
before on the soil rescued from the rule of an 
extravagant, old-world aristocracy by the 
sturdy valor of homespun colonists, and the 
old fashioned wisdom of such men as Frank- 


lin and Roger Sherman, How shall we spend 
money ? 


“We have heard persons who spend money 
because they 
make money circulate. If a spender does 
well because he puts money in circulation, 
then a government would be wise that turned 
its mints, by means of machinery, into money- 
scattering establishments, like immense grass- 


sprinklers, Men are not to be praised sim 


1 
because they are the opposite of miserly. i 
is not easy to decide the question of the 
debating societies: Which is the most injuri- 

ous to society, the miser or the spendthrift? 
“The poor who are at work procuring the 
luxuries or the unproductive enjoyments of 
people ranked as high livers, would, it is true, 
be put to great inconvenience should there 
be, all at once, a radical reformation; but no 
sudden change is possible. The case is like 
the introduction of machinery, which changes 
the mode of working. There would still be 


employment and good wages in productive 
occupations. 
seriously hurt no one.” ‘ 


Reforms in expenditure. will 


‘J: 


No man can ask honestly or hopefully to 





be delivered from temptation unless he has 
himself honestly and firmly. determined 
to do the best he can to keep: out of it.— 
Ruskin. 





ZEAL AND OHARITY. 
There is danger of adopting a charity so 


broad that the mind.cannpt maintain’ its 
activity in all the directions in which interest 


and sympathy are invited to flow, the result 
being charity without zeal. 

The opposite danger is of a zeal so narrow 
that it leaves no room for charity. The mind 
works intensely in a narrow circle for certain 
limited ends, to the neglect of great human 
interests and duties. 

Is there no happy mean? Cannot one see 
and admit that every religion holds truth 
important for the world to know, that each 
sect has guarded some valuable right of the 
soul, that every church is now the depository 
of social and religious traditions and customs 
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which cannot be spared from our associated 
life, that great changes are inevitable in all 
churches? And, seeing these things, cannot 
one determine to use the limited means 
furnished by the local organizations with 
which he comes in contact, while still he 
keeps heart and mind open to all that is 
ood and true in other churches and distant 
ands? 

The man who finds himself so superior to 
the church which is near him that he cannot 
find in it any stimulus to his best thought 
and feeling, and no opportunity for doing his 
best work, is probably just broad enough to 
miss the best results of liberality. He is too 
broad for the narrow gauge and too narrow for 
the broad, and so comes to a stand still on 
some side track of indifference. 

The most liberal men and women we know 
—they who would most clearly see and ten- 
derly sympathize with the good in a Catho- 
lic, a Buddhist or a Parsee—are those who 
have a very active interest in the work which 
lies very near at hand, and can eee the good 
in honest men and women of a faith differ- 
ent from their own, and get into cordial 
relations with them when they are near 
neighbors and acquaintances. They find no 
difficulty in making a church a home, and 
find that their charity becomes more broad 
as their labors become more intense and 
narrow.— Christian Register. 


From the Christian Union. 
MAKE YOUR OWN SPHERE. 

A good many well-meaning people spend 
their lives i. -ahhing and looking for 
“spheres.” The ambition to do something to 
help on the slow advance of the world is 
widespread. They are few indeed whose lives 
are so centered in self that no longing to 
touch with healing power the infirmities of 
their fellows ever comes to them. Those 
even who have condemned themselves to the 
slavery of mere routine, in the diary of whose 
lives the entries of each day are identical 
year in and cut, are visited by inspiring 
glimpses of the possibilites of the larger life 
whose appeals neither toil nor care nor indif- 
ference ever entirely silence. Most men and 
women begin life with purposes more or less 
noble and with impulses more or less gener- 
ous. They do not consciously abdicate their 
rights in that rich heritage of work and 
power to which all are born who are stron 
enough to make their way into it and faithfu 
enough to stay when they have made an 
entrance. Yet of all the multitudes who 
cherieh the hope how few find the sphere of ac- 
tivity and usefulness for which they long! 
Society is full, too of discontented people 
wandering up and down from one profession 


to another, changing from community to 
community and from church to church in 
search of what they call their “sphere;” but 
the sphere is never found. What is the 
trouble? Is the demand for spheres larger 
than the supply? 

The difficulty is not with the “spheres,” 
but with the men and women who are seek- 
ing them. Nobody who went searching for a 
sphere ever found one. Our spheres are not 
favorable conditions or large opportunities 
made ready for our coming; we make them 
for ourselves. These generous ambitions 
which stir from time to time the dead level of 
our business and our pleasures, are not there 
to mock us; they stand for facts as real as 
the investments we have made or acres we 
have planted. Many of us are so hemmed in 
by circumstances apparently adverse, shut up 
by poverty, weakness, disease, lack of educa- 
tion, that the aspirations which fill us with 
longing to render some great service to the 
Master seem at times like a bitter mockery of 
our condition. But God never prompts us to 
do that which is impossible, never mocks the 
barrenness of our conditions with the mirage 
of a grand pcssibility. 


There is a sphere of true and noble living ~ 


for every one who chooses to make it, but it 
is not at adistance and with surroundings 
that inspire splendid effort by the applause of 
a host of speetators; it is in our own com- 
munity and among our own neighbors. Every 
man who is striving to make the most of such 
opportunities as lie along the pathway of life 
is making the sphere which God has kept 
waiting for him, and doing the special work 
which God has assigned him. This lesson ie. 
hard to learn, and so the Scriptures repeat it 
again and again, under a great variety of 
forms; and Christ’s life, continually breaking 
through its limitations by force of its own 
personality, is its crowning example. If the 
call comes from Macedonia, we heed it be- 
cauee there is in it the suggestion of a great 
field and a lasting work; but, if we cannot 
follow, we do nothing, and lay the blame on 
the adverse circumstances that shut us from 
the grand opportunities of life ; and all the 
time, on the next block or in the next street, 
there is a need as pressing, a sphere of work 
and influence as noble as any in Macedonia. 

You can repeat the story of the good 
Samaritan without going to the road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho; you can put Paul’s 
zeal and earnestness into your life without 
journeying through Asia and Greece to Rome. 

The experience of a sincere and wise seeker 
after truth, who has already touched and in- 
spired two generations and is to be a teacher 
for generations yet to come, ought to have 
weight with those who will not accept this 
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truth from revelation. Thomas Carlyle has 
given a long life to such intensely earnest 
search for the truest and best things as has 
rarely been seen in the history of the world. 
He has drank deep at all the fountains of 
knowledge, traversed the wide field of history, 
mastered the thinking of the generations on 
the deep questions of life, and the outcome of 
all knowledge and experience he sums up iu 
the phrase, ‘Do the duty that lies next you.” 
Philosophy and religion are in harmony in 
this simple statement of the secret of true 
living. 

The next duty may seem mean, may be so 
small that we overlook it at the first glance, 
but is the one thing to be done if the path is 
ever to grow wider, the sphere ever to enlarge. 
It is an old fancy of the poets to represent 
the days as coming to us with veiled faces 
and bearing only the commonest gifts in their 
hands, but when they have passed beyond our 
recall the draped figures become radiant and 
the gifts we rejected are treasures fit for king’s 
houses. If you long for a sphere in which 
you can make your life tell for good, cease 
talking about and looking for it; stay at home 
and make it. 


the system of equality in educational advan- 
tages in the future. 

Accessions to the cabinet of Natural His- 
tory during the year are acknowledged, but 
the attention of stockholders was called to 
the need of better accommodations for the 
scientific department. 

The improvements made upon the grounds 
since last the report are enumerated: ‘“‘ The 
old road has now been filled up and graded,. 
which, with other improvements, makes it far 
more attractive to the eye. A new asphaltum 
walk, 18 feet broad, has been built from the 
College to the station, with two flights of 
granite steps on the steepest part of the slope, 
making a commanding approach to the build- 
ings. This walk has been bordered by a row 
of young oaks upon each side throughout its 
whole extent, which will form a .very fine 
avenue in the course of time. A new entrance 
to the grounds has been laid out, leading past 
the West mansion, and a double row of trees 
planted on each side of it. More than two 
hundred trees have been planted upon the 
ground during the year, including two rows 
along the public highway throughout the 
extent of the College property. A new 
approach to the College on the north has also 
been made, connecting directly with the new 
road to the east opened last year. Much 
expense has necessarily attended these im- 
provements, part of which was met by the 
current receipts of the College, but the neces- 
sary funds have been chiefly furnished by one 
to whom the College is already very largely 
indebted for his generous aid and assistance 
in the past. Considerable expense has been 
incurred upon the building itself, it having 
been almost entirely newly roofed, and all the 
rooms in the east end were thoroughly painted 
during the summer vacation.” 

Tributes of esteem were paid to two highly 
valued friends of Swarthmore, who have 
passed away since the last annual meeting— 
B. Rush Roberts and Lucretia Mott. The 
departure of those who have labored in the 
cause of this College from the time of its first 
establishment should be an incentive to 
younger Friends to give yet more zealous 
support and more watchful care to the insti- 
tution which was the fruit of the faith, care 
and zeal of those whose day’s work on earth 
is now done. They have labored and others 
have entered into their labors, while we all 
enjoy already somewhat of the fruition of 
their work. 

The report expressed the great satisfaction 
of the managers in view of the present con- 
dition and future prospects of the institution, 
and recommended to the stockholders the 
purchase of a 14 acre lot of land contiguous 
to the College to be added to the property of 
















































LOCAL INFORMATION. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE—STOCKHOLDERS ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


On Third-day, the 7th of Twelfth month, 
the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
Swarthmore was held in the Friends’ Meeting- 
house, Fifteenth and Race streets. 


The first business was the reading of the 
report of the Board of Managers. This paper 
states that during 1879 and 1880 the num- 
ber of students in attendance has been larger 
than ever before, and that the standard of 
admission has been steadily advanced. The 
omission of the lowest class in the preparatory 
school is also an advance in the right direc- 
tion, which will be gratifying to the most 
judicious friends of the institution. 

Another welcome statement was that of the 
fact that of the 264 students in the College 
and Preparatory School at this time, 117 are 
girls—a larger proportion than in any previ- 
ous year. One fear of many interested in 
this College has been that the educational 
privileges here conferred upon women would 
not be sufficiently appreciated, and that the 
institution would gradually become, as have 
other schools originally designed for both 
sexes, exclusively or almost exclusively, a 
college for boys. But we rejoice in the an- 
nouncement of continued and increased ap- 
preciation of the high privileges of Swarth- 
more on the part of women, and see no reason 
to apprehend a less harmonious working of 
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the corporation. The land has been pur- 
chased by friends of Swarthmore and is by 
them held till the College shall take it at cost. 
This proposition was agreed to. 

The report of the Board of Managers was 
very satisfactory to the meeting, and the usual 
number of copies were ordered to be printed 
for distribution. 

The election for officers was then held and 
other routine business transacted harmoni- 
ously. The subject of the propcsed change 
in the constitution enabling stockholders to 
have votes in proportion to the number of 
shares held by each was closed by the volun- 
tary withdrawal of the proposition on the 

art of the Friend who was its originator. 

e read a letter from Samuel Willetts of 
New York, expressing the wish of that Friend 
that the whole matter should be dropped with- 
out further discussion. 

The general sense of the meeting undoubt- 
edly was that such a change in the constitu- 
tion as had been contemplated would not be 
acceptable to shareholders generally. 

Notice was given that at the next annual 
meeting a motion will be made to change the 
hour of its convening from 3 P.M. to 2 P.M., 
in order that New York Friends may be bet- 
ter accommodated, The meeting then ad- 
journed. 8. R. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 18, 1880. 








Note.—The notice of the time of meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Peace Society came too 
late for insertion in our last iesue. 





Home Epvucation For our YourH.— 
A writer in the Christian Union raises the 
standard of “ American Schools for Ameri- 
ean Boys,” and presents good reasons why 
European training is not specially desirable 
for lads who are destined to the duties and 
responsibilities of American citizenship. The 
first reason presented is that in France or 
Germany all the school training of the boy 
bends him towards a military career, or at 
least toward unquestioning submission to 
government; while in our own land the 
scholar’s personal responsibility for his own 
career is inculcated continually. It is justly 
claimed that a discipline calculated to pro- 
duce unreasoning recruits for the armies of 
Europe is not such as is most desirable for 
the nurture of young citizens of America. 

It is also to be apprehended that the youth 


trained in a European school will fail to have 
an intelligent appreciation of the relative 
place his country occupies in history, and 
will fail to entertain a feeling of true patrio- 
tism when he is dismissed from school as 
equipped for manhood. The lack of conscien- 
tious religious culture, in’ sympathy with the 
cherished sentiments of the home circle, to a 
great extent endangers the spiritual life, and 
should be thoughtfully taken into account 
by fathers and mothers before they intrust 
young sons to foreign instructors during their 
early days. 

We believe it may be confidently claimed 
that we have American schools and colleges 
in which excellent intellectual training, com- 
bined with careful culture in the direction of 


moral and religious elevation, is conferred— 


that in our large cities we have generous' fa- 
cilities for instruction in the fine and in the 
useful arts, and that the better facilities for 
the acquisition of a European language in 
early life in a French or German school do 
not in any degree compensate for the loss in 
other respects. 

It should also be made known to American 
parents that the drink habit, always so dan- 
gerous to the Anglo Saxon race, is far more 
likely to be implanted in a lad during his 
educational life in Europe than it would be 
in our own land, where the fearful danger is 
better understood or more fully realized; and 
it ought to be considered by American fathers 
that the principles of Republican liberty which 
they desire to cultivate in their sons are 
looked upon with disfavor in all monarchical 
countries, and the political views which pre- 
dominate in those lands will be those which 
teachers and professors will seek to impress 
upon young students. As a rule it will 
be found that “just as the twig is bent the 
tree’s inclined.” When the tree is grown it 
is too late to expect it to take another direc- 
tion, for the precious hour of plastic youth is 
gone forever. 

It is much to be desired that our opulent 
citizens who wish to confer every educational 
advantage upon their sons would rather seek 


to strengthen and improve our own institu- 
tions, by well considered endowments, than 
to expatriate their children during their 
youth. 
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Tae AnnuAL Report oF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA Hosprrat for the insane is before 
us, and is full of interest, being enriched with 
valuable statistics—the results of the obser- 
vations of the thirty nine years since the 
opening of the institution in its present loca- 
tion on the first day of 1841. 

The whole number of cases admitted since 

' that date is 8,082—4343 men and 3,739 
women. The largest number of these (1,206) 
were, at the time of admission, between the 
ages of twenty-five and thirty. The next 

~¥ largest class (1,098) were between twenty 
and twenty-five, and the next (1,091) were 
between thirty and thirty-five. 

Among men, farmers and clerks are most 
liable to insanity, and among women, seams- 
tresses and domestics. Wives and daughters 
of farmers constitute a surprisingly large 
class of the insane. 

Ill health of various kinds is the most 
fruitful cause of insanity ; intemperance ranks 
next, and mental anxiety third, while the use 
of opium and of tobacco are important fac— 
tors in producing this form of human misery. 

} These statistical tables are full of hygienic 
ik teaching, and may afford texts for many a 
\ + medical homily. It appears evident that the 
| 
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DIED. 


KILLE.—On the 11th of Twelfth month, 1880, in 
Philadelphia, of scarlet fever, George Henry, jr., son 
of George Henry and Sarah B. Kille, in her 3d year. 


ROBERTS.—On the 9th of Twelfth mo., 1880, 
near Moorestown, N. J., David Roberts, in the 89th 
year of his age. 


TYLER.—On Eleventh month 24th, 1880, Mary 8. 
Tyler, in her 69th year. 

She was deeply imbued with a religious spirit, 
and careful in the performance of all her duties, 
among which she regarded the attendance of reli- 
gious meetings as of great importance. Though 
her physical suffering for a few hours before disso- 
lution was very severe, her death, like her life, was 
quiet and peaceful. Her mind was clear to the last, 
and we might on her behalf exclaim: 

““Q death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory?” 

As our beloveds pass on, one after another, we 
are admonished that there is no abiding city here 
and that to be prepared for one that “hath founda- 
tions” is wisdom. H..L. f. 




















MEMOIR OF ALEXANDER J. DERBYSHIRE, 


From the Annual Report of Pennsylvania Hospital 
for the Insane for 1880. 

The connection of Alexander J. Derbyshire 
with the Pennsylvania Hospital commenced 
in the year 1855, when, through his influence, 
the funds of the Humane Society of Phila. 
delphia, of which he was secretary, were 
transferred to the first named institution in 
trust for the benefit of those who might come 
under its care. In the year 1856 he was 
elected a member of the Board of Managers 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital, and from that 
time to his death, a period of twenty-three 
years, he manifested an unwavering interest 
in the welfare of the different departments of 
the institution, and never tired in doing 
whatever he thought would advance its pros- 
perity and promote its usefulness. 

He was a native of Philadelphia, and was 
born in the year 1808 and died in 1879, be- 
ing at that time 71 years of age. His ances- 
tors were members of the Society of Friends, 
and although not himself a member of that 
religious body, he was a most regular at- 
tendant of its meetings, and an earnest and 
conscientious believer in its doctrines and 
principles, of many of the best features of 
which he gave in practical life an honorable 
illustration. 

Entirely the, architect of his fortune, he 
early learned the value of strict economy, of 
untiring industry and of unvarying integrity 
in all his intercourse with men; and he had 
great pleasure in impressing on those who 
were beginning life, and who were entirely de- 
pendent, as he had been, on their own exer- 
tions, the importance of these traits of char- 
acter and habits of life. 

He was never married, but he always had 


stimulus of social life, the delights of intel- 

lectual culture and occupations which give 

variety to life, and vigorous exercise to many 
| faculties, are conducive to health of the men- 
| tal organization, while “joy and temperance 
and repose” never sent any man to the insane 
| asylum. 

e find that part of the report, which 
dwells upon the evening entertainments, oc— 
cupations and amusements of the patients, of 
deep interest; and the inquiry might arise, 
“Is the agency so potent to cure the mind 
diseased not just as valuable to keep the 
brain in healthful condition, and does our 
modern life give enough place to pleasant 
recreation?” In this issue will be found a 
’ memoir of Alexander J. Derbyshire, taken 

from this report. 





MARRIED. 
INGRAM—EACHUS.—On the 8th of Twelfth mo., 
1880, under the care of Radnor Monthly Meeting, at 
the residence of the bride’s mother, Bryn Mawr, 
Delaware co., Pa., Wm. S., son of William and Jane 
Ingram of Philadelphia, and Annie L., daughter of 
Jane L. and the late Virgil T. Eachus. 
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around him many in whose welfare he felt an 
interest, or with whom he was connected by 
ties of consanguinity, and whom he felt a 
real pleasure in welcoming to his hospitable 
home. He gave much in charity, and often 
where little known. Wherever he found an 
object that he deemed worthy of his aid— 
and he was remarkable for his care in inves- 
tigating such cases—he was a liberal and 
steadfast friend, but he never failed to make 
efforts to enable all who were in difficulty to 
retrieve their misfortunes by their own ex- 
ertions. 

Commencing his own business life at the 
age of fifteen, up to the time of his death, he 
was remarkable for his untiring energy and 
industry in all he undertook. His labors al- 
ways began in the early morning, and no one 
could accuse him of waSting the time that 
was intrusted to him. 

He was always very decided in his views 
and principles, but honest in his convictions 
of right, and from these he was not easily 
turned by any specious arguments, or by the 
ingenuity of interested parties. 

n the year 1853, the original building hav- 
ing become crowded, the proposition was first 
made to erect a new hospital for the insane, 
and for the separation of the sexes. This 
movement from the first met with his entire 
approbation, as it did with that of all the 
Board of Managers, and on becoming one 
of their number he was promptly made a 
member of the Collecting Committee and 
subsequently of the Building Committee, and 
from that time till the new hospital was com- 
pleted, and paid for, he was one of the most 
patient and persevering of all who engaged 
earnestly in the task of convincing our citi- 
zens of the great value of the work in hand, 
and of the importance of their making liberal 
contributions to secure its early completion. 
His labors in this connection were somewhat 
peculiar, and were the means of adding many 
thousands of dollars to the funds received by 
the hospital, There were many, who gave 
liberally, who without his earnest and per- 
sistent appeals would not have been on the 
list of contributors. In this work he assumed 
duties which others were loath to undertake, 
and he willingly allowed no one to be de- 
prived of the gratification of aiding the pro- 
ject, if it was in his power to prevent it, and 
at all times he was thoughtful to remind 
those who he believed had the ability of the 
wide field for usefulness, which liberal con- 
tributions to it were sure to render productive. 
In addition to this great work, in which he 
was 80 deeply interested, he constantly took 
Opportunities to make valuable presents to 
this and the other departments of the Inati- 
tution, and often in so unostentatious a man- 
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ner as scarcely to be known by many most 
interested in the improvements. A course 
of rectitude in all his business relations, a 
life of the strictest integrity and the judicious 
care of his pecuniary affairs eecured for him 
the confidence of the community in which he 
lived, and caused him to be selected for the 
management of important trusts, the interests 
of which he never neglected. All these en- 
abled him to accumulate a large fortune, in 
regard to which, for a long time before his 
death, he felt a great solicitude that it should 
be so disposed of that it [should be made to 
produce the best results and to do the great- 
est amount of good to his fellow-beings. It 
was no hasty thought that led him, after 
settling annuities on several of his relatives 
and friends, to give the whole of his large 
estate to the Pennsylvania Hospital, after the 
death of the last of these annuitants, without 
any restriction being made as to the manner 
in which it should be used. He had care~ 
fully and conscientiously considered this sub- 
ject, and, as was known to a few intimate 
friends, bad become satisfied of what was the 
line of duty for him in the disposition of his 
fairly earned eetate. There are but few who 
thoroughly understand the great amount of 
good this legacy is capable of doing in the 
future, and how providentially it seems to 
have been given, just when it was urgently 
needed. 

At this date no one compares with our late 
friend in the amount bequeathed to the in- 
stitution, and whatever may occur in the 
future it is safe to say that few will stand as 
high on the roll of benefactors of the Penn- 
sy!vania Hospital; few will ever be known, 
with the distinction of having spent so large 
@ portion of their lives in an active.service to 
promote its prosperity, and at their deaths of 
having given such unmistakable evidence of 
their matured convictions of its great value 
and importance in all its departments—which 
has been fairly earned by Alexander J. Der- 
byshire. 

While the hospital lasts his name will be 
connected with it, and is sure to be mentioned 
with grateful feelings by the sick, the unfor- 
tunate and those whose reason has been de- 
throned for what he has done towards eecur- 
ing their restoration, or if that is not possible, 
toward providing the means to lighten the 
burdens of their condition. 

Of bim it may fairly be claimed that he 
did not live in vain, and that his labors were 
for the benefit of others rather than selfishly 
for himself. 





To maintain an opinion because it is thine, 
and not because it is true, is to prefer thyself 
above the truth. 
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HENRY BOYD. 

The editor of The Friend vouches for the 
truth of the following narrative, and adds: 
‘When in Cincinnati in 1847 we visited him 
in his factory, influenced by the interest we 
felt in one who had worked his way through 
many difficulties into a respectable business 
position. He was at that time.a manufac- 
turer of bedsteads.” 

Henry Boyd was born a slave in Kentucky. 
Of imposing stature, well-knit muscles, and 
the countenance of one of nature’s noblemen, 
at the age of eighteen he had so far won the 
confidence of his master that he not only con- 
sented to sell him the right and title to his 
freedom, but gave him his own time to earn 
the money. 

With a general pass from his master Henry 
made his way to the Kenhawa salt works, 
celebrated as the place where Senator Ewing 
of Ohio chopped out his education with his 
axe. And there, too, with his axe did Henry 
Boyd chop out his liberty. By performing 
double labor he got double wages. In the 
day-time he swung his axe upon the wood, 
snd for half the night he tended the boiling 
ae sleeping the other half by their 
side. 

After having accumulated a sufficient sum 
he returned to his master and paid it over for 
his freedom. He next applied himself to 
learn the trade of a carpenter and joiner. 


Such was his readiness to acquire the use of 


tools that he soon qualified himself to receive 
the wages of a journeyman. In Kentucky 
prejudice does not forbid master mechanics 
to teach colored men their trades. 


He now resolved to quit the dominions of 


slavery and try his fortunes in a free State, 
and accordingly directed his steps to the city 
of Cincinnati. The journey reduced his purse 
to the last quarter of a dollar, but, with his 
tools on his back and the consciousness of his 
ability to use them, he entered the city with 
a light heart. Little did he dream of the 
reception he was to meet. There was work 
enough to be done in his line, but no master 
workman would —.* colored man. 

Day after day did Henry Boyd offer his 
services from shop to shop, but as often was 
he repelled, generally with insult, and once 
with a kick. At last he-found the shop of an 
Englishman, too recently arrived to under- 
stand the grand peculiarity of American feel- 
ing. This man put a plane into his hand 
and asked him to make proof of his skill. 
“ This is in bad order,” said Boyd, and with 
that he gave the instrument certain nice pro- 
fessional knocks with the hammer till he 
brought it to suit his practised eye. 

“Enough,” said the Englishman, “I see 
you can use tools.” 





Boyd, however, prc- 





ceeded to dress a board in a very able and 
workmanlike manner, while the journeymen 
from a long line of benches gathered around 
with looks that bespoke a deep personal in- 
terest in the matter. “ You may go to work,” 
said the master of the shop, right glad to 
employ so good a workman. The words had 
no sooner left his mouth than his American 


journeymen, unbuttoning their aprons, called, 


as one map, for the settlement of their wages. 

“What! what!” said the amazed English- 
man, “what does this mean?” “Jt means 
that we will not work with a nigger,” replied 
the journeymen. “But he is a first-rate 
workman.” “But we won’t stay in the same 


shop with a nigger, we are not in the habit of 


working with niggers.” ‘Then I will build 

a shanty outside and he shall work in that.” 

* No, no, we won’t Work for a boss who em- 
ploys niggers! Pay us up and we'll be off.” 
The poor master of the shop turned with a 

despairing look to Boyd—* You see how it is, 
my friend; my workmen will all leave me. 

I am sorry for it, but I can’t hire you.” 

Even at this repulse our adventurer did not 
despair. There might still be mechanics in 
the outskirts of the city who had too few 
journeymen to be bound by their prejudices. 

is quarter of a dollar had long since disap- 
peared, but, by carrying a traveler’s trunk or 
turning his hand to any chance job, be con- 
trived to exist till he had made application 
to every carpenter and joiner in the city and 
its suburbs. Not one would employ him. By 
this time the iron of prejudice, more galling 
than anything he had ever known of in 
slavery, had entered his soul. 

He walked down to the river’s bank below 
the city, and throwing himself upon the 
ground, gave way to an agony of despair. He 
had found himself the object of universal con- 
tempt; his plans were all frustrated, his hopes 
dashed and his dear-bought freedom made of 
no effect! By such trials weak minds are 
prostrated in abject and slavish servility, and 
stronger ones are made the enemies and depre- 
dators of society ; it is only the highest class 
of moral heroes that come off like gold from 
the furnace. 

Of this class, however, was Henry Boyd. 
Recovering from his dejection, he surveyed 
the brawny muscles that strung his Herculean 
frame. A new design rushed into his mind, 
and new resolution filled his heart. He sprang 
upon his feet and walked firmly and rapidly 
towards the city, doubtless with aspirations 
that might have suited the words of the poet: 

“ Thy spirit, Independence, let me share, 
Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye.” 

The first object which attracted his “ eagle 
eye,” on reaching the city, was one of the 
huge river boats laden with pig iron, drawn 
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up to the landing. The captain of this craft 
was just inquiring of the merchant who owned 
its contents for a hand to assist in unloading 
it. “I am the very fellow for you,” said 
Boyd, stripping off “his coat, rolling up his 
sleeves and laying hold of the work. “ Yes, 
sure enough, that is the very fellow for you,” 
‘said the merchant. 

The resolution and alacrity of Boyd in- 
terested him exceedingly, and during the four 
or five days, in which a flotilla of boats were 
discharging their cargoes of pig iron with un- 
accustomed despatch, he became familiar with 
his history, with the exception of all that per- 
tained to his trade, which Boyd thought pro- 
per to keep to himself. In consequence our 
adventurer next found himself promoted to 
the portership of the merchant’s store, a post 
which he filled to great satisfaction. 

He had a hand and a head for everything, 
and an occasion was not long wanting to 
prove it. A joiner was engaged to erect a 
counter, but failing, by a drunken frolic, the 
merchant was disappointed and vexed. Rather 
in passion than in earnest, he turned to his 
faithful porter: “ Here, Henry, you can do 
almost anything, why can’t you do this job ?” 
“Perhaps I could, sir, if I had my tools and 
the stuff,” was the reply. “ Your tools!” ex- 
claimed the merchant in surprise, for till now 
he knew nothing of his trade. 

Boyd explained that he had learned the 
trade of a carpenter and joiner, and had no 
objection to try thejob. The merchant handed 
him the money and told him to make as good 
@ counter as he could. The work was done 
with such promptitude, judgment and finish 
that his employer broke off a contrect for the 
erection of a large frame ware house, which 
he was about closing with the same mechanic 
who had: disappointed him in the matter of 
the counter, and gave the job to Henry. 

The money was furnished, and Boyd was 
left to procure the materials and boss the job 
at his own discretion. This he found no diffi- 
culty in doing, and, what is remarkable, among 
the numerous journeymen whom he employed 
were some of the very men who took off their 
aprons at his appearance in the Englishman’s 
shop. The merchant was so pleased with his 
new ware-house that he proceeded to set up 
the intelligent builder in the exercise of his 
trade in the city. 

Thus Henry Boyd found himself raised at 
once almost beyond the reach of the prejudice 
which had well-nigh crushed him. He built 
houses and accumulated property. White 
journeymen and apprentices were glad to be 
in his employment and to sit at his table. He 
is now a wealthy mechanic, living in his own 
house at Cincinnati; and his enemies who 
have tried to supplant him have as good rea- 
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son as his friends to know that he is a man of 
sound judgment and a most vigorous intellect. 

Without having received a day's schooling 
in his life, Henry Boyd is well read in his- 
tory, has an extensive and accurate knowl- 
edge of geography, is an excellent arithme- 
tician, and is remarkable for his morality, 
generosity, and all those traits which mark a 
noble character. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CENTRAL AMERICAN RUINS. 


Late numbers of the North American Re- 
view have given us four illustrated papers 
from the pen of Desire Charnay, giving the 
earliest accounts of the systematic and ex- 
haustive exploration of the ruined cities and 
other remains of ancient civilization in Cen- 
tral America and Mexico, under the joint 
auspices of the United States and France. 

e expense is to be jointly defrayed by 
Pierre Lorillard, of New York, the originator 
of the undertaking, and by the French Gov- 
ernment. The expedition is under the charge 
of Desire Charnay, who brings to the work 
rare talent and energy. Says the Independent, 
very justly : 

“These articles promise to be of profound 
interest not only to ethnologists and other 
scholars but to general readers. They are 
illustrated with heliotypes after photographs 
to be taken by the Lorillard expedition of the 
noble memorials of indigenous American art 
which are still to be seen at Palenque, Uxmal 
and the other sites of ruins in that portion of 
the American continent. 

“Tt has seemed strange that while the sources 
of the Nile, the topography of the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions, and other objects of geo- 
graphical inquiry, sliould have excited so 
wide and earnest interest, the past of an 
American race, which has left imperishable 
monuments of its high attainments in archi- 
tecture, masonry, sculpture and cognate arts, 
should have been regarded, ne ourselves 
with comparative indifference. Very few of 
us, familiar as we flatter ourselves we are 
with the history of this continent, have any 
adequate conception of the stately edifices of 
Mitla, the many-monumented, or of Palenque 
with its magnificent palace, its terraces and 
temples, its pyramids and sculptured bas- 
reliefs rivaling the most exquisite achieve- 
ments of modern skill. The most of us, in- 
deed, have no knowledge whatever of the 
innumerable splendid relics which, defying 
the ravages of unknown centuries, speak to 
us so eloquently of a culture, perhaps equal 
to that of ancient Greece, reaching far back 
beyond Columbus and the Spanish conquest. 
The present expedition, however, with its 
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accomplished and energetic direction, its effi- | is a hill about a mile long by half mile broad, 
cient staff and its abundant facilities, may be| covered with mounds and ruins of various 
expected to make amends for what seems to | kinds. 
bea most perverse and unaccountable neglect.| The first day’s excavation revealed a Tol- 
The exploring party has for its route| tec house. As in Teotihuacan the dwellings 
Oaxaca, Tehuantepec and Guatemala,termina- | of the higher classes were united in groups, 
ting in the peninsula of Yucatan. Favored by | and erected in isolated mounds, the whole 
such exceptional advantages, it is reasonable | forming a sort of honeycomb with its cells at 
to anticipate from this expedition exceedingly | different elevations. As the people had vol- 
valuable contributions not only to our know- | untarily migrated, they left few of their arms 
ledge of the ancient races of Central America | and utensils or ornaments behind them, and 
but to the data which go to the solution of | accordingly but little was to be found of their 
the cardinal problems of human history. The | household furniture except their idols and 
philosopher and the theologian will be xt-| the remains of their ancestors. The explorers. 
tracted by the question of the origin of a once | had read the home life of the Toltecs in the 
powerful but now extinct national life; tho] later ruins, but here their public life may be 
philologist will perceive in the pictured hiero- | inferred by an examination of temples and 
glyphics of a lost people new weapons for| palaces. The walls were built of every kind 
attacking the great problem of language; the | of stone, covered with a thick layer of stucco, 
artist or architect will stand amazed befors| of which the builders also formed the floors. 
the proofs of marvelous skill and taste, of} Bricks were used for the steps of stairways. 
grand powers of design and of matchless} These are very hard, from 10 to 12 inches 
engineering resources; while the whole world | long by from 5 to 54 inches wide, and one or 
will wonder how a race which has left so|two inches thick, and were covered with a 
splendid evidences of its vigor should have] coat of cement. The roofs of the dwellings 
ascended, self-developed, through every step | were of wood coated with cement. 
of social economy, from tribal savagery to aj Bones of large ruminating animals were 
golden age of wealth and culture, and then, | discovered, which gave evidence that they 
as by enchantment, have vanished utterly | were domesticated and used for food, pieces 
from the knowledge of mankind.” of coarse delf with pieces of fine porcelain, 

The first paper of the series is given in the | the remains of a human body, great bas relief 
number for the Ninth month, and Part IV | sculptures and terra cottas, enameled pottery, 
occupies ten pages of the Twelfth month issue. | iridized glass, three pieces of cut stone form- 

It refers to explorations at Tula, the ancient | ing an arch, a spiral stairway, leading from 
metropolis of the Toltecs, now a village of | lower apartments to upper ones, constructed 
1,500 inhabitants, situated about 65 miles to| of cut stone and well preserved, were noted, 
the north of the City of Mexico. The exca. | as a palace of 43 apartments was unearthed. 
vations here, began on Eighth month 16th of | Many of the relics fouod, the explorer be- 
this year, and were coatioued with rich results | lieves, are evidences of Spanish occupation 
until Ninth month 9th. of the great T ltec house. The palace covers 

According to Clavigero, one of the early | a surface of 165 square feet. 

Spanish historians of Mexico, the Toltecs| In conclusion, Charnay says: “On my 
came from the north, bringing Asiatic tradi | return to Mexico, Cartillo, Professor of Zo- 
tions, settled first at Tollsntziaco, tarrying | Slogy in the School of Mines, on examining 
only 20 years, and then migrating to Tollan|the bones of animals fouod at Tula, pro- 
or Tula in the year 667. Their empire here | nounced them to be the remains of Bos Ameri- 
endured 384 years or till 1051 A.D. canus, horse, Andes sheep, llama, stag, etc., 

These Toltecs were a peaceful people, culti-| and fossil. If his judgment is confirmed by 
vatiog the arts and industries, introducing | that of the savants of Paria, and the Smith- 
the culture of cotton, of maize, and of the | sonian Institution, a new horizon is opened for 
fruits suitable to the high pla:eaus. Metal-|the study of man in America. My victory 
lurgy and the art of cutting precious stones | will then be complete, as I shall have brought 
were known to them, and to them is attribu-| to light a new people and a city unique in its 
ted the pyramids of Teotihuacan and of| originality, and shall have opeued to the 
Cholula. learned a new branch of natural history.” 

A drought of several years’ duration, fol- ’ 
lowed by a famine, and then a pestilence 
almost swept away this interesting people. A 
feeble remaant and their chieftain journeyed 
southward along the coast and settled in 
Yucatan where their relics are traceable. The 
site of the ancient Tula, capital of the Tultecs, 

















































Gop, who is liberal in all His other gifts, 
shows us by the wise economy of His provi- 
dence how circumspect we ought to be in the 
management of our time, for He never gives 
us two moments together.— Fénelon 
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THE ESPIRITU SANTO. 


This beautiful flower is to be found on one 
particular part of the Isthmus, a short dis- 
tance from Panama. It requires little earth 
for vegetation, growing among heaps of stones. 
It appears to be a description of lily, with a 
curious shaped vase, on opening the lid of 
which the most perfect and beautiful fac- 
simile of a dove is found within. The white 
wings are half spread, as if about to take its 
farewell of earth, and soar to some brighter 
region. The natives call it “ The Espiritu 
Santo” or Holy Spirit.*— Panama Star. 


We find it not ’mid native flowers, 
It is no blossom we have known ; 
But far away from garden bowers, 
It grows in crevices of stone; 
A stranger of the floral kind, 
With air bill drooping from the light 
In whose pure bosom we may find 
Like gem in casket softly shrined, 
A tiny dove with pinions white, 
Half-spread as if for heavenward flight, 
Espiritu Santo. 


So once a dove, with pinions spread, 
Went from the ark, o’er waters wide ; 
So once it crowned the Saviour’s head 
By the baptismal Jordan’s side. 
Of this the gentle teacher thought, 
Who turned away from wealth and fame, 
And to this lonely region brought, 
The saving faith that Jesus taught; 
From Him this lowly blossom came 
To hear the sweet appropriate name— 
Espiritu Santo. 


And from our paths as far apart, 
As desert region drear and lone, 
In many a meek and humble heart 
The Holy Spirit dwells unknown ; 
The drooping head, the lowly air, 
Hides the rich treasure from our sight, 
Unknown the work, unheard the prayer 
That evermore lives sweetly there ; 
And there, as if prepared for flight, 
Dwells the fair dove with pinions white, 
Espiritu Santo. 
—Ellen Clementine Howarth. 


eR 


HOME SONG. 


Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 
For those that wander they know not where 
Are fall of trouble and full of care; 

To stay at home is best. 


Weary and homesick and distressed, 

They wander east, they wander west, 

And are baffled and beaten and blown about 

By the winds of the wilderness of doubt; 
To stay at home is best. 





*The friend who kindly sent us the the poem in- 
forms us that it is the produetion of a poor laboring 
woman, and that a specimen of the “‘ Dove Flower” 
may be seen in the window of M. Baldwin’s green- 
house on Chestnut street, Philadelphia.—Eps. 


Then stay at home, my heart, and rest ; 
The bird is safest in its nest ; 
O’er all that flutter their wings and fly 
A hawk is hovering in the sky, 
To stay at home is best. 
—Longfellow. 


ere: 





REMARKABLE UTAH FOSSIL. 


We have received from the museum a 
very interesting photograph of the remarkablé 
fossil from Manti, Sanpete county, where it 
was found in the quarry from which rock is 
being taken to build the temple in that city. 
The curator of the museum has named this 
fossil a “cranium of a saurian.” It is the 
upper part of the head, embedded in the 
country rock, a chalk-like marl, abounding 
in fossil fish, turtles and other organic forms. 
In the photograph the teeth of the saurian 
are seen to be of the carnivorous type. The 
part of the head which is exposed, by remo- 
val of the rock, is shaped like that of a 
crocodile. To enable a comparison to be 
made as to tke size, one of the modern sau- 
rians now found in Southern Utah has been 
placed in front. This is a curious creature. 
It is locally called “the mountain alligator,’”’ 
and is known among scientists as the Helo- 
derma suspectus cope. This animal is well 
known in this city, where it has been fre- 
quently exhibited, and it is about 23 inches 
Jong. In captivity it lives upon eggs, its 
natural diet being insects of various kinds. 
The ancient fossil saurian was probably 10 
or 12 feet in length. An eminent scientist, 
to whom a photograph was sent by the 
curator of the museum, says: “I think you 
have a prize which will be of very great 
scientific interest.” The visitors to the 
museum, as a general thing, are of the 
opinion that it is part of the remains of a 
crocodile. It appears that discoveries are 
being made of many large scales of fish and 
other organic remains on the site of the place 
where the fossil saurian was found. Mr. Jos. 
J. Taylor intends to send them up for exam- 
ination at an early day, when more may be 
said about the great Manti fossil.—Salt Lake 
(Utah) Herald, Nov. 21. 





SEATS FOR SHOPWOMEN. 


We are glad to find that our advocacy of 
seats for girls in shops has had the effect of 
moving inventors -to improvement in this 
direction. A common objection raised by 
some employers is, “Stools and chairs are 
an intolerable obstruction and nuisance be- 
hind the counter.” This safe retreat from 
our arguments and appeals is likely to be 
demolished. Messrs. Colman & Glendenning, 
of Norwich, and 62 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
London, have placed before us a working 
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and in the middle district (of Luzerne and 
Carbon counties), 68 fatal and 185 serious 
accidents—“ nearly double those of the year 
previous”—while in the Schuylkill district 
there were 25 deaths, or 1 to every 102,000 
tons of output. 

These serious results appear to be more in- 
explicable and reprehensible when it is re- 
membered that the managers of mines have 
now an instrament, of extreme simplicity, 
which affords an almost infallible indication 
of danger. Ansell’s “fire-damp indicator,” 
constructed on the well-known principle of 
the diffusion of gases, resembles an aneroid 
barometer, the rigid metal back of the ane- 
roid being replaced by a porous tile. When 
the instrument is brought into an atmosphere 
charged with fire-damp the gaseous atoms 
diffuse into the closed chamber of the “ indi- 
cator” with greater rapidity than the atmos- 
pheric air within can escape, and the increased 
pressure within thus causes pressure to be 
made on a spring connected with the index- 
hand, which immediately moves over the 
graduated dial-face. Oue per cent. of car- 
buretted hydrogen marks one degree on the 
dial, and so on, and if the atmosphere is 
charged with heavy gas, choke-damp or car- 
bonic acid, the action of the index-hand is 
reversed. This instrument is so perfect and 
so simple that any one can use it, and is so 
delicate that it will reveal the presence of 
foul air in a well or gas-pipe trench in the 
street, and so portable that it can be carried 
in the pocket. With daily weather reports 
to warn managers of mines of the approach 
of barometric low pressures, and with such 
an indicator of accummulating gas under- 
ground as Ansell’s, there can be no question 
that the mining “ accidents,” falsely so-called, 
should be on the decrease rather than, as 
they are, on the increase. 


model of an exceedingly simple and ingeni- 
ous contrivance, termed the Patent Automa- 
ton, which effectually removes the objection. 
It consists of a disc or seat ot woud, supported 
on a single stem of iron, which at its base 
works in a socket secured to the floor. A 
touch is sufficient to cause the seat to fall 
into a recess (the space occupied by a very 
small drawer is sufficient), or to assume a 
horizontal position for use at the distance 
of about a foot from the counter. Though 
light, and even elegant in appearance, we 
are assured by the makers it is of ample 
strength and solidity. Oae recommendation 
will certainly be the ease with which it may 
be fixed, and its modest price must be 
another.— The Lancet. 





































Do what good thou canst unknown, and be 
not vain of what ought rather to be felt than 
seen.— William Penn. 














From the Public Ledgor. 
FIRE DAMP EXPLOSIONS, 


The terrible disaster at the Foord Pit, Stel- 
larton, Nova Scotia, seems to sustain the the- 
ory that coal mine explosions are closely con- 
nected with the fall of the barometer during 
the passage of storm-centres. On that morn- 
ing the low pressure area, which was so 
marked over the United States, was passing 
directly over Nova Scotia. Researches in 
England, by Messrs. Scott & Galway, have 
for a long time been carried on with the re- 
sult of supporting thia theory to such an ex- 
tent that André, one of the latest writers on 
mining, asserts a barometric variation or fall 
of only half an inch will cause the “ goaf” 
(or worked out portion of the mine) to dis- 
charge into the airways a volume of gas 
equal to a little more than one sixtieth part 
of its contents. That is, “if the contents of 
the goaf be 100,000 cubic yards, the dis- 
charge for a fall of half an inch of the baro- 
meter will be about 1,640 cubic yards.” Itis 
easy to see that it the barometric fall takes 
place rapidly the subterranean air chambers 
may become rapidly choked with the ex 
plosive gas. 

The statistics of fire-damp explosions show 
that the fatality attending them is rather on 
the increase, notwithstanding the increased 
facilities for foreseeing the atmospheric 
changes which hasten, if they do not actu- 
ally bring about, the conditions that lead to 
explosions. The recent report of Coal Mine 
Ingpectors for Pennsylvania states that, in the 
Shamokin district, “the fatalities have been 
steadily rising in the last five years from 28 
to 46.” In the south district there were, last 
year, 25 fatal and 100 non-fatal accidents, 





THomas Huaues in his admirable re- 
marks at Chicago, referring to the material 
activity of the city, which, he said, placed 
Chicago ‘‘ almost at the head of all the great 
centres of population, not only in the New 
World, but in the Old, went on to say that 
it had occurred to him that there was, on the 
other hand, a need which perhaps might not 
be felt at that moment, but which would be 
more and more felt in the future as our com- 
munity became more established and older. 
He could not express better what that need 
is than by quoting a few lines from a well- 
known English poet: 


‘Lord of our spirits, make it mine 
To feel amidst the city’s jar 
That there abides a peace of thine 
Man did not make and cannot mar.’ 
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It was that peace and repose of the spiritual 
man which is the most valuable of ail gifts, 
and which it is so very hard to realize in a 

t and exceedingly active community of 
this kind. The crush and press of compe. 
tition of business of all kinds, and the new 
developments which come here with such 
astonishing rapidity, keep men’s minds and 
attentions so fixed on material progress that 
that ‘peace which men did not make and 
cannot mar’ is apt to be shunted and to get 
considerably into the background.”— The 
Advance. 





ITEMS. 


A TELEGAM from Reading reports all the canals in 
Eastern Pennsylvania closed by ice several inches 
in thickness. 


Tue experiment of illuminating the Hoosac Tun- 
nel by electricity is about to be tried, with a view 
of having the illumination made permanent if suc- 
cessful. 


A company has been formed in Victoria, British 
Columbia, to establish a steam floating fishery, to 
fish from river to river, and can the fish on board 
the vessel. 


Great freshets, causing serious damage, are re- 
ported in British Columbia. They followed an 
incessant rainfall of forty hours and carried off all 
the snow and ice from the river valleys. 


A peEspaTcH from Berlin to Reuter’s Telegram 
Company states that in a large majority of German 
towns Chaplain Stoecker’s anti-Jewish petition has 
been overridden by the protest against the agitation. 


On THB night of the 8th inst. a fresh and violent 
shock of earthquake occurred at Agram, Croatia. It 
was accompanied by subterranean rumblings, which 
continued throughout the night, and caused a 
renewed panic. 


Ture is much anxiety in Gloucester, Mass., for 
the safety of seven vesseis of the Banks fishing fleet, 
exposed to the terrible November gales. Four of 
the vessels have been absent six weeks, and should 
have returned to Gloucester. 


An International Exhibition of Electricity is to 
be held in Paris next year and ought to be a most 
interesting display. Since the Centenvial Exhibi- 
tion, only four years ago, entirely new systems of 
cents and electric lighting have been intro- 

uced. 


A TELEGRAM from Madrid states, ‘The Jmparcial 
says Spain ought to conclude a treaty of commerce 
with the United States, and, if the United States 
will consent to reduce the duties on Cuban sugar 
and Spanish fruit, Spain will reduce the duties on 
American cereals and flour.” 


A pespatce from Bucharest to the London Times 
says: An American, largely interestgd in flour mills 
in the Western States, has been inspecting Hunga- 
rian mills, with a view to adopting the machinery 
and system of working in America. The Hunga- 
rians have sent a commission to America to study 
operations there, in order to be able to resist Ameri- 
can competition in the Austrian markets. 


Tue Washington Star says that Congress will be 
asked, within a few days, to incorporate an Inter- 


oceanic Caual Company for the canal by the Nica- 
ragua route. It also says that the incorporators 
embrace many of the most wealthy and prominent 
gentlemen in the United States, that all the money 
necessary has been secured, and that the De Les- 
seps scheme will not interfere with the American 
enterprise. 


A TELEGRAM from Cardiff states that on the morn- 
ing of the 10th inst. “A great explosion occurred 
at 40 minutes past 1 o’clock at the Penygraig New 
Colliery, in the Rhondda Valley, Wales. The shock 
was so violent that it was felt for miles around. 
Four men have been brought up alive, but it is as- 
certained that 86 of the persons who were in the 
pit at the time of the explosion are dead.” 


Taz Marine Hospital Bureau is advised by Assist- 
ant Surgeon Glazier, stationed at Key West, that 
“fisherman returning from the Florida coast with 
fish in apartments of their boats communicating 
freely with the surrounding water, have had them 
die suddenly on reaching a certain kind of water, 
distinguishable by its color.” Nothing is known to 
account for the poisonous quality of the water, but 
it is supposed to be derived from “ volcanic or gey- 
ser-like springs” emptied into the fresh water 
courses, and thence carried to the sea. 


THE WEATHER throughout the country was ex- 
tremely cold last week. The Publie Ledger of the 
1lth inst. states: ‘‘ An area of high pressure moved 
down from the North to the Lower Lake region dur- 
ing Thursday night, bringing with it very cold 
weather. The temperature at Parry Sound, Ontario, 
yesterday morning, was 26 degrees below zero. At 
Burlington, Vermont, the temperature was 2 degrees 
below zero. At Davenport, Iowa, it was 1 degree 
above zero. At Lacrosse, Wisconsin, and [ndian- 
apolis, Jndiana, it was at zero. The temperature 
generally rose throughout the Northwest, though 
not high enough to get anywhere near the freezing 
point. The cold wave descended the valley of the 
Hudson last night, the temperature falling to zero 
at Poughkeepsie. At Long Branch, New Jersey, the 
temperature was below zero before sunrise yester- 
day. The Shrewsbury and other rivers are closed 
by ice six inches thick.” 





NOTICES. 


THE HOME FOR AGED AND INFIRM COLORED PERSONS, 


Having a family of over 100 and the treasury deplet- 
ed, again appeals to the friends of the institution 
for funds. 

Donation Day, Fifth-day, Twelfth-month 30th. 

Addresses by Dr. Agnew, Judge Peirce, Bishop 
Campbell and others. 

Also exercises by Fanny M. Jackson and her pu- 
pils, at 24 P.M. The public invited. 

Donations in cash can be paid to any of the Man- 
agers or to Israel H. Johnson, Treasurer, 809 Spruce 
street. Other donations—to the Home, Belmont 
and Girard avenues; or to W. Still, 244 S. Twelfth 
street ; ¥ to H. M. Laing. 30 N. Third street. 





The Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia at Race 
street on Fourth-day next, 3. P.M. Green street on 
Fifth-day, 104 A.M. Spruce street on Sixth-day, 104 
A. M. 


A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation will be held in Friends’ Parlor, 1520 Race 
street, on Seventh-day evening, the 18th inst., at 
8 o’clock. W. Hracock, Clerk. 
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